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FOREWORD 



HE INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION publlshcS OnC type of 



booklet specifically for the use of teachers of reading* This is the 
Reading Aids Scries which gives practical hdp for classroom 
instruction in specific areas of reading* Critical Reading Develops 
Early is the latest in the series* It was prepared by Dorris Lee, Alma 
Bingham, and Sue Woelfd upon the request of Marjorie Scddon 
Johnson, who has edited it > » 

Critical Reading Develops Early is beautifully oiganized so that 
the reader can follow the dear train of thought and easily gain the 
very practical, specific suggestions for dcvdoping the ability of yoimg 
children to read evaluativdy. How wide the coverage is may be 
noted by following the chapter headings: 



The Ideas Become Increasingly Verbal 
Written Symbols— The Child Reads 
Children Differ , 
Down to Brass Tacks 
Summary 



Teachers who turn to this reading aid for hdp in deepening chil- 
dren's comprehension will add to then- understanding of children's 
devdopmental progress in learning to think, to understand the lan- 
guage they hear and read, to darify and validate their ideas* 

We look forward to recdving subsequent booklets on critical 
reading that Marjorie Johnson commissioned while she was IRA 
editor in charge of planning for reading aids. The scries deserves 
wide and thoughtful attention on the part of teachers and the 
professors and supervisors who work witii them on the preservice 
and in-service Icvds. Critical reading is an area where reading 
instruction generally needs improvement, and the critical reading 
series can make a great contribution to such improvement. 




In the Beginning Was the Idea 



Mildred A. Dawson 
President, 1966-1967 
International Reading Assodation 
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INTRODUCTION 



TTow CAN A CHILD bcst bc initiated into the world of critical 
thinking? How can he bc readied to be a critical reader? 
Critical thinking, is a broad term— the deliberate and purposeful 
involvement with ideas or concepts. Reading itself is critical think- 
ing, dealing with ideas and concepts which have been recorded m 
some sort of visual symbol. 

Thought development is the result of the process of consequential 
interaction between the self and the environment, which creates an 
ever expanding complex organization of concepts with which the 
world is viewed and interpreted. It is a conjdnual "receiving" and 
"responding** activity which brings about change in perception and 
behavior, dynamic and kaleidoscopic in nature, a chainlike reaction 
affecting and tempering each succeeding life experience. It is never 
a passive affair of absorbing and accumulating knowledge. As the 
sensory impressions and concepts change, so do the thought rela- 
tionships alter in pattern and scope. A child becomes aware of the 
need to communicate with his en\ironment in the particular way 
that this particular child has perceived his own spedal world. 

As awareness increases and the desire to communicate intensifies, 
the ch3d finds need for various kinds and levels of thinking. He 
reflects or contemplates. He imagines. He daydreams or indulges in 
fantasy. He creates. He reasons or solves problems. He examines 
data and evaluates findings. He compares and predicts. The quality, 
quantity, variety, and impact^of stimuli become germinal factors in 
the devdopynent of his thinking. 

Critical thinking is important for all communication, verbal and 
nonverbal. Since tilie envkonment which makes up the child's world 
directly influences the devdopment of his critical thinking, parents 
and teachers must examine and appraise the variety, quality, BjUd 
nature of the environmental stimuli. Adults need to understand the 
processes involved in critical thinking if they are to nurture the 
devdopment of this power. The child's world must be planned 
during his early years in order that opportunities may be made 
available for critical thinking. It is through experience with such 
activity that he may become a more fully functioning participant 
in today's changmg world. 
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Arc there sequential steps in the ability to think critically? This 
possibility becomes a matter for concern and examination. Piaget's 
I'escarch into children's thinking processes reveab that concrete^ 
operatbnal thought must precede any cognitive grasp of abstract 
stimuli. A child cannot group or classify his impressions if he cannot 
recognize the particular components or happenings that constitute 
the ^Svholencss" of a thing, an intuitive process essentially preceded 
by some kind of concrete brush with reality. There is the "assimila- 
tion'' and the integration of experiences into the child's current 
pattern of concepts and the "acconunodaUon" procedure through 
which he arranges and reoiganizcs in a manner unique to him. 

Taba's studies and experimentation with coding tapcscripts of 
classroom discussion produced a nimiber of findings in the area of 
children's thinking.^ A significant one was the profound impact of 
teacher behavior in the learning situation, and most espedally 
during verbal exchange. How was this adult impact evaluated? It 
was noted in the type of questions posed, the points that were 
selected by the teacher for elaboration, those passed by or ignored, 
and those approved or disapproved. All these deeply influenced the 
thinking of the students. They set limits. They determined the points 
to be explored. They induced subtly the thought models that were 
used by the pupils. They were predictive of end results. Only the 
self-confident and most aggressive chUdren broke these limits. 

What can the teacher do to encourage each child to discover his 
own uniqueness? How can the teacher stimulate him to use this in 
the efficient application of his thought processes? What kinds of 
experiences can be planned and provided to help him to acquire 
and to apply these cognitive skills appropriatdy, effectively, and 
efiidently? Effective adult guidance can be recognized in the quality 
of the child's response: his ability to use sensory impressions pro- 
ductively, to note cause and effect relationships, to draw inferences, 
to arrive' at conclusions, and to make predictions — as compared to 
a static routine feedback of teacher-oriented content 

In the pages that follow, attention will be given to ways in which 
a teacher can help a child to share and communicate with others. 
There must be opportunities to verbalize his experiences, to listen, 
to compare, to identify. A child must organize his thinking if he is 
to communicate effectively and creatively.* How can the adult help 
the chUd to organize? to draw conclusions? to make judgments? 

*The research of Taba» Plaget, and others may! be explored further through 
the references listed at the end of this booklet. 
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What kinds of experiences hdp to achieve these goals? How early 
docs a child become aware of the need to communicate with his 
environment? And how* for meaningful growth in communication, 
does the adult use the way the child perceives his own special world? 
In short) how can preschool and primaiy teachers encourage maxi- 
mum development of thought processes and help the child develop 
an attitude of evaluation of ideas in the course of his early listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing activities? 
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The International Reading Association attempts, through 
its publications, to provide a foaini for a wide spectrum 
of opinion on reading. This r>oHcy permits divergent view- 
points without assuming the cement of the Assodation* 



Chapter 1 



IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE IDEA . . . 

npHE CHILD IS BORN uito a compIcx and communicative worid in 
^ which he is suriroundcd by masses of stimuli which are continu- 
ally changing. He f ecb and senses the all of his ^ :vironment in the 
way that his unique self percdves it In reacting, the child builds 
his own personal concepts of himsdf and his environment combining 
and itoiganizing hb ideas as he relates to the communicative worid 
with its verbal and nonverbal symbds. It is this uniqueness of the 
individual that determines the direction of the constantly changing 
and fluidly percdving behavior. 

• The Communicative Worid 

From the mmnent of birth come the raw materials and' the 
symbols of communication: the haiulling, the caresung, the suckingi 
the elimiiutiug; the feelings of mdsts^ dryness, softness; the 
sounds of voices, crying, laug^iing^ luting, or scolding— communi- 
cative sounds which vary in tenor and tone and convey ideas and 
feelings of acceptance or rejection* As an infant, he xespwds. He 
initiates, too. He is aware oi others responding to these initiatory 
efforts. There is interaction between himself and those in his 
environment with gestures, fadal expressions, and tone of voice. 
He senses attitudes and feelings. He reqx>nds and reacts to the skein 
of human relationships. 

The child first interprets his world throuj^ the language of 
intoiution and of gestures and of body«set There is movement with 
its rate, its thrust, and its ang^e. There is die language of expectan- 
cies, the duld's expectandes ct others, which he is constantly 
building, and those expectancies which he grows to realize that 
odiers have of him. He acquires group aflbiity as he sorts cxpen- 
ences, peq>le, things. PercqM and conoq>ts develop from these 
early conmiunicathre symbob, a process continuing throughout life. 
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• Percepts and Concepts 

Perceptions occur constantly and may vary from a vague aware- 
ness to a dearer recogmtion of the whole or to a discovery of the 
separate elements which compose it Gencralizadons and concepts 
develop from these. It is the appropriate generalization of a concept 
that leads to the development of dear thinking and the ability to 
.comprehend what others are saying, gesturing, or wridng. This, in 
turn, enables one to conmiunicate on common terms with another. 
Emotions are concomitant. They infltiencc and affect percepts, 
concepts, and meaiungs. 

When one says, "A rose is a rose," it is with the rco^nition that 
it carries a different meaning to each particular individual— the 
gardener, the f ander, the decorator, the florist, the New Yorker, the 
artist, the lover, or the mother to whom her child has just brought 
a rose freshly picked, prickly stemmed, and sofdy petalled, moist 
with dew. The tenn "rose" has subtle meanings and connotations. 

Percepts are impressions. They are the foundation of concept 
development, and tbcy embrace form, tinoe, movoncnt, wdght, 
thrust, and emotion. Perceptions and concepts affect what the 
individual docs; they influence his self-image. Adults can hdp to 
reduce perceptual errors which affect the conununicative inter- 
change by providing children with represcnUtive experiences on 
thdr levd of understanding. For example, dear enundation and 
good diction are important in talking with children- Word ncanings 
must be darified. 

One group of four-year-olds had difficulty in bringing the appro- ^ 
priatc meaning to the word *Svild." Just before Thanksgiving thdr 
teacher read them the story of the Pilgrims* first Thanksgiving when 
part of the feast was wild turkey. Later, one child asked, "Why did 
the Pilgrims eat bad turkey?" The teacher discovered that to a 
great number of the children the word **wild" meant "bad." 

• Common Meanings 

If meanings are so important, how do they dcvdop? Doing. 
Seeing. Observing. Listening. Verbalizing. MeanJngs arc important 
because they represent the heart of our communication with other 
human beings. Somehow, then, adults must hdp the child to devdop 
common meanings, cultural symbols, as it were, in order to com- 
municate with his environment, while keeping in mind that these 
meanings wiB never be exactfy the same for rny two individuals, 
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nor sutic in tenns of cognitive or intuitive learning. Mutwd under* 
standings require s>inbob that oonve)' the thoughts and ideas of 
those of who axe conununicating* 

From the bq;inning childttn think in ideas. Without ideas there 
is no need for words* Although tlie utteran^ of a child may be a 
single word or a ^mple phrase, it emanates from an idea that the 
child has in mind* Even when he appem to be saying the same 
words^ he may be expressing different k' 'as. The baby who uy»» 
*^Wa-wa>^' internes it differently when he means "I want a drink 
of water'' than when he means **See the water." And listen to 
eight*month-o]d Larry who, upon sedng his mother scra^ the last 



From "aw gone" to "oiicc-upon*i*tlme«*' chUdrco chink and Calk Ift ideal. 

of the food from hb dish, makes his first verbal con^nunication. 
**Aw gone^" he says. Later in the evening when he sees his grand* 
mother scraping the last streaks of ice cream from her dtsh» again 
he reports meaningfully^ *^Aw gone." There are times, however, 
when his connotations and meanings do not conform to those of 
the or^inator of the sounds. For instancy two-year-old Anita'} hi% 
sister exasperatcdly says to her, ^You're bad!** little Anita, obvi- 
ously pleased with herself and expecting to be commended, gieefuHy 
reports to her mother, 'Tm bad!" 

Further development of meanings and new or extended concq>t3 
are derived from contacts widi televiskm, radio, and a changing 
constellation <A hunun rdationships* These lead to new thoughts, 
ne»v interpretations, o^Muiding ideas, and concomitantly to the 
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reorganization of the child's world. The child foiges ahead in 
organizing his communicative world. 

• Organizing Meanings 

This organization of the communicative woiid is essential in the 
development of laiiguage as the child extends and differentiates his 
meanings. Watch the small child as he dabbles in his bath water or 
in the sink or slushes in puddles. '"Water wet,'' says his mother. 
"Water rains from the sky." "Don*t get water on your new clothes." 
"Come in from the rain; you*fl get wet'' 'The flowers need water. 
They are dry. They need water to grow," "Water runs out of 
faucets." "Water is cold," "Water can be warm," "Water can be 
hot\" "Water can scald." "Water is good to dnnk." "Wc need 
water." The child in developing concepts about water oiganizcs 
perceptions of contrast, fimction, and relationship. 

Out of these formidating relationships the small child tests out 
categorizing. Tommy, aged two-and-a-half, is at this stage. "You 
mustn't put your feet on the furniture, Tommy," instructs his 
mother. "No," responds Tommy, nodding his head in agreement 
and continuing to stand on the sofa. "Sit down, Tommy," suggests 
his mother firmly. Tonmiy, wearing a puzzled look, slides to a 
sitting position and examines the sofa thoughtfully. "Is this /urnt- 
ture?" he asks. "Yes," afiirms his mother. Tommy then proceeds 
around the room touching article after article, each time raising the 
same question, "Is this furniture?' Tommy solves his puzzling 
problem by concentrating oi; the unfamSiar part of the situation. 
To help him understand it, he appeals to a respected adult. The 
intricacies of language often become stumbling blocks for the under- 
sbc, and his limited experience may make it hard for him to under- 
stand the flow of words around him. Tommy has been relating, 
classifying, and oi^anizing his experiences with tables, chsdrs, sofas, 
and other single objects in his home environment He is now ready 
to abstract and label one of his growing generalizations. 

• Abstracting and Generalizing 

Abstractions develop at irregular rate patterns as understanding 
and meaning are connected with tiie child's experiences. Abstrac- 
tions may appear in some areas while concrete ideas persist in 
others. Early in life the child may be able to generalize the idea that 
the combination of several rooms in which he lives is, in toto, a 
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house. He sees other houses that consist of rooms, tao. But arc ofi 
houses homes? It may be some time before he gra^ the broader 
concept of home, and then it will be a concq>t which has evolved 
fran his idea of what a home is. To s(xne childien^ it will be a 
warm, cozy place where loving parents and brothers and asters live. 
To others, it may be a climate of rejection, insecurity, or constant 
turmoil Or a home may be a house, a farm, a dujdeac, or an apart- 
ment. To som^ it may be an institution or a temporary foster home. 
However, to each it wiU become whatever is abstacted frmn multi- 
ple experiences, actual and wishfuL 

One way for the child to oiganize his meanings effectivdy is to 
learn to listen carefully. Adults can hdp die small child develop 
this ability by shai^ real experiences, givmg dear and undezstand- 
able directions, tdling and retelling stories, reading good poetiy and 
other interesting material consistent with his age and devdopmental 
Icv4, riiymcs and riiythms, songs and tunes. CSiildren enjoy diim- 
ing in on favorite and familiar parts of poems, stories, songs. How 
children love to talk about words that shine or sparkle or tm^e! 
What fim they have d^cussing die thfaigs that a character docs m a 
story and imagining what might have happened! 

The teacher can help with vocabulary 1^ introducing new and 
descriptive words diat relate to the chiU's activities and make his 
ideas more vivid. He introduces synonyms for familiar words, 
casually, to extend the child's vocabulary and deepen meaning. 
For instancy a dozen or so nursery school boys and girls arc anging 
favorite songs to the accompaniment of the teacher's guitar. After 
finishing a swig, Mariene says, "Mrs. Frank, I can sing that by 
myself." Mrs. Frank re^nds, "We have been ^nging together thb 
morning. When one person ^gs alone it is a sdo. Do you want to 
hear a solo?" The dustered group of children nod their heads 
signifying agreement, and Mariene proudly performs. 'Tlu^s a 
solo," informs the teacher at the condusion of the song. A few 
minutes later Jody suggests, "Let's sing the dog song." "AH right, 
an together," says the teacher. "Oh, no," counters Jody^ "I want to 
sing it by myself a ... a ... a solo." 

• Recognizing Communicative Symbols 

Ltfe at home has already acquainted the young child with com- 
munication symbols of many kinds and varieties. He has reacted, 
interpreted, and behaved in accordance with numy such corrununi- 
cative stimuli as pictures, signs, cdors, shapes, sounds^ and the 
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printed word itself* Riding in a car with the £amity or friends, he 
has seen traffic signals* Certain colors are symbols that mean stop, 
GO, WATT, WALK* Qnmge food may be rejected if the canned carrot 
baby food is not liked* Adult talk about toxic or nontoxic colc»ing 
may cause a colcx^-orientcd child to ask about a cdorcd toy, **]s it 
toxi<^ Modier?*' 

Shape identification, too, becomes a communication symboL A 
baDoon may be tcnned a ^^aU" because it is associated with the 
roundness of the previously csqierienced balL The child rdates a 
dimennon or sbscpt fran a past experience to hel^ him inteii»ct a 
new strange object Shape and form *'speak out" in die outlmes of 
the tools above the home workbendi, indicating ndiere each item is 
to be placed Pictures are vivid symbols and may stimulate an idea* 
tional chain of events. Only '*part" ol the totality is there. For 
example, the film diat was taken on a beach outing shows the child 
a ^'par^' d the activity. Knowing the ^'more" that is not there is 
symbolic* He sees the part in which he is pidung up shdb on the 
seashore. This was foOowed actually by a picnic which was not 
recorded in the movies. This makes thcf part of the film which is 
shown a symbol for recalling a total {feasant cxpenmcc 

Tdev^on programs unite the visual and auditory symbols. 
Printed words interface the concrete and meaningful eye-ear mes- 
sages* Instant recognition of spedfic cereal, brands in the super- 
maricet points up the impact of the children's cereal TV advertising. 
The child's cries of discovery and recognition hang the parentis 
surprised comment and approval. The abstract written symbol has 
penetrated the child's awareness and has been absorbed into hb 
worid. He is reaching for new vistas, new powers* 
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Chapter 2 



THE IDEAS BECOME INCREASINGLY VERlSAL . . . 

A RISING AWARENESS of his environment stimulates the child's 
^ need for commmiicating verbally and for interpreting what is 
spoken not only to him but in the verbal interchange of others, 
hnages are created in the child's mind as a result of what he hears. 
Thought patterns triggered will differ in type, quantity, and qualit)* 
in duect relation to the child's experience and linguistic background, 
as wen as the background of the other person who is communicat- 
ing wkh him. The child takes on the speech patterns of those around 
him gradually as they become important to him and meet his 
co mm un ic ative needs. He imitates those whom he wishes to be like, 
those with speech patterns vAdcb interest him. Speech models arc 
agnificant in th^ child's sphere: parents, teachers, peers, friends of 
an ages and from all walks of life, characters in stories, and later 
even the authors themselves. Some of these contacts occur in normal 
routine living; for example^ the exchanges with next-door neighbors, 
brief encounters with store personnel on family shopping trips, 
extended conversations with casual visitors in the home. Other 
contacts may be arranged by an adult for specific purposes. 

As the chad bq;ins to respond with vertud symbols, he becomes 
mcreaanj^y aware of his worid in the responding and by this act 
feels" new awareness. In these relationships with others language 
develops^ and the desire to participate widi verbal symbols is stim- 
ulated by perceiving and understanding relationships. He gets a 
"fed'* for the speech of others through "trying on" diversified speech 
patterns from these social minglings. He hears dialects and r^onal 
expressions that may be coUoquial, informal, or formal. He appro- 
priates, either oxisdously or unconsciously, some of these elements 
for his own speech. 

• Creative Language 

The child's first attempts at talking should be accepted completely 
by those who make up his communicative worid* He should fed 
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free to verbalize, in any form, the spontaneous expression of his 
ideas. Whatever these ideas are, it is important to encourage the 
child to express them and to fed comfortable in doing so. He needs 
delighted ears for his torrent of thoughts that are b^inning to 
emerge in sodal verbalization. Only too often, this freedom of 
expression is not encouraged or accepted in the classroom situation. 
Teachers feel that they must direct the child into adult speech 
patterns; sometimes a teacher even channek youngsters into imitat- 
ing the exprcssional ways of the teacher himself. While the teacher 
is a speech model through his everyday discourse, any attempt to 
modify directly the child's natural expression is not appropriate at ^ 
this stage and actually prevents or stunts growth in creativity and 
sense of personal worth. Adults should be more concerned with 
what the child .is trying to communicate and less with how he is 
saying it Later on, his writing and reading environment must con- 
tain the same pri\dlegcs as the earlier talking climate: opportunity 
to express himself freely and creatively without stricture. 

A child's experimenting with oral communication increases his 
understandbg of himself, of others, of interpersonal relationships in 
his ever-expanding worid. New contacts with his worid, everything 
he notices, proclaim his awareness level and make known his reo^- 
nition and acceptance of a new experience and its incorporation into 
hunself . Landmarks of perception and conception appear. The adult 
must encourage the child to become even more aware of his world 
and should use developing situations to extend this awareness. The 
child hears and sees things he docs not fully comprehend* He hears 
others talking — adults, young people, older children, his peers. 

Uncertainty of relationships may surface verbally and cause 
perplexity in the hearers. Some very small children playing house 
in the nursery school take part in a somewhat confusing episode as 
the play develops. Lisa enters the situation exclsuming, "Let me be 
the Mother." Immediately Janet directs, "Lisa, you can't be a 
Mother:." Lisa protests, "Well, I want to be a Mother" to which 
Janet emphatically states, "No, there can only be one Mother, and 
Jack is the Mother." When a third child intervenes with, "Maybe 
Jack could be the Daddy," Janet further explsuns, "No, Brenda is 
the Daddy. There's only one Daddy." 

Sedng and hearing a new object, person, place, or relationship 
presents novelty, and sometimes discrepancy, to a diild's mind and 
prompts the demand for intellectual conmiunication. As his experi- 
ences and observations widen and deepen, he perceives new dirnen- 
sions of meanings which are being expressed by himself and by 
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others. Verbal symbols beccme more readily absorbed and employed 
in initiating and responding to the commmiicativc environment 
Listening plays a larger part as he becomes less ^ocentric, more 
able to idate to others. He can become more aware of listening for 
a purpose ... to find out what he wants to know and 'what others 
are going to do, to directions to find out how to accomplish what 
he wants to do, to music to find out what the rhythm tdls him, to 
stories to learn of others' experiences. 

• Real-Life Encounters 

Impromptu or arranged real-life encounters are another means 
for providing the stuff out of which the child is able to make mean- 
ingful translations of other times, other places, other happenings. 
Another person's words or another person's writings may stimulate 
images of personal experiences from which the child is able to relate, 
generalize, and predict consequences in novel situations. 

A train experience arranged by the teacher exposes the group to 
new sensory associations and extends the five-year-old's thinking 
realm. As the teacher purchases tickets, the five-year-old takes in the 
details of the transaction, noting a multicolored array of cubbyholed 
tickets, the dick-dick of the dating machine, the clink of coins 
dropping into the cash drawer. Taxicabs, baggage, porters, pas- 
sengers bustling to and fro arouse a sensation of busyness. An in- 
spection trip of the station platforms and yards ^vcs many pauses 
to wonder as the engines puff in and out, trailing a variety of rail- 
road cars behmd them. During a dosc-up scrutiny of a steam 
engine, Kim standing by the driving whed eyingly measures the 
situation and exdaims, ^^That whed is three times as big as me. 
I guess it can push a lot." 

A porter demonstrates easing two seats together to make a berth 
in the Pullman car, which prompts Andrew to exdaim somewhat 
wistfully, ^^Oh, what a nice place to be chug-chug, toot-tooted to 
sleep in." The dining car, the coaches^ the mail car, the baggage 
car, and especially the engineer's cab arc r^arded with awe. Exdte- 
ment escalates on the train journey itsdf as the engine skillfully 
guides the train slowly out of the station through busy dty stieets to 
the outskirts, then over the countryside, through a tunnd, across a 
river bridge and into a small station of a ndghboring town. At a 
later date when the mighty struggle of Piper's The Little En^ne 
That Could is read or when Lenski's The Little Train is discuMed» 
interpretations are verified and extended by the memorable train trip. 
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• Role Playing 

The speech and play patterns of the four- or five-year-olds playing 
spontaneously in the play comer may be highly revealing. The child 
assuming the role of mother readily adapts her speech to the occa- 
sion. "Take your muddy feet off that chair!" she orders. The 
"father^* child puffs his pipe, reads, and scatters the pretend news- 
paper and growls, "When's dinner ready?" The "children'' engage 
in sibling squabble and a rich variety of vocal interchange. Char- 
acterization, with all the movements, habits, speech intonations and 
patterns, appears naturally. Such role playing precedes the chfld's 
ability to reflect on the individual characters in stories in subsequent 
oral and written expression. Children develop the desire and agility 
to respond with understanding and meaning to questions such as, 
"Why did the sheriff talk this way?" or "How do you suppose Betty 
fdt when her dog was lost?" or "How would she sound when she 
tells her mother about it?" Experience in taking on the identity of 
others in dramatic play situations helps the child to interpret mean- 
ingfully. Playing out stories and experiences is role pla>*ing, too. 
Simple puppets help the shy child, espedally, to project his feelings 
and extend his verbal experiences. Such activities spark language 
expression, broaden understanding, deepen feelings and emotions, 
and develop empathy. 

• Speech Patterns 

What do different ways of speaking indicate about people, about 
each one*s individuality? Aren*t people saying "I have enough con- 
fidence in myself and the courage to find my own ways of com- 
mimication with others**? The way that someone says something 
communicates as well as the words that he uses. When the play 
fare is the cowboy-Indian pattern, speech flows appropriately in 
accordance with the child's concept of the situation. "Howdy, 
Pardner** sets the stage for imaginary adventure in the corral and 
on the range. Homely speech used among family and dose friends 
represents a communication pattern that often has a rather quaint 
flavor and an idiomatic expression. "It don't make any difference," 
or "I can*t hardly sec it,** or "Sure fire!'* or "Right on the button!*' 
If a child feels that there is censure or shame attached to the way in 
which his own family or relatives express themselves, he will usually 
hesitate to verbalize or may even completely "dam up.*' Therefore, 
adult acceptance of these speech patterns and colloquialisms is 
important. 
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• Personal Relationships 

Qose warm relationships with a friendly and understanding adult 
do much to satisfy the child's need for verbal coumiunication. The 
teacher can help the child to develop his basic thinking skills* 
Specifically, this means helping the child to evaluate, to generalize, 
and to predict. Questions such as, **What is like this?" (making 
comparisons) or "What else do we know about this?" (exploring 
experience) prompt mental processes leading beyond superfioal 
identifications. 

• Oral Language Opportunities 

How can teachers stimulate the child to talk? By planning and 
encouraging many small-group discussions-^ort ones, longer ones, 
spur-of-the-moment ones, child-initiated ones — all extended with an 
aspecc of informal leisure. By providing many opportunities for one- 
to-one relationships with one another in the playhouse, in the library 
comer, at the easel. By doing things in twosomes — cleaning up, put- 
ting the blocks away, serving mid-moming or mid-aftcmoon juice. 
Much experience in small groups develops the need and the urge to 
conrmiunicate verbally. It is important to utilize personal experiences 
to extend the child's awareness in a facile and meaningful way. It 
is very important in this stage of language development to keep the 
focus on successful communication. At this time, when the child is 
exploring the process of translating perceptions and feelings into 
communicative terms, let veribal expression flow frcdy. Refinement 
of form follows refinements of understanding. Further experience 
with talking and listening brings increased accuracy. 

• Informal Recording 

The teacher can stimulate the child to express himself creatively 
by writing down the child^s ideas and thoughts and then reading 
them back to him either privatdy or in a small group* Thus, the 
child speaks with the teacher's pen, as it were. He listens to the 
words he has said just as he really said them, uncorrected and 
unedited. These experiences kindle language expression, encourage 
sharing experiences with others, and make him feel good about 
himself. TTiey make him realize he possesses ideas worthy of 
another's attention. And always and always, make sure that each 
child who wishes has a chance to contribute. Be sure that no one 
has been overlooked or neglected. Yet never insist on active partid- 
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pation. Pushing a child to express ideas only half formed or thase 
about which he feds uncertain can make him all the more reluctant 
to volunteer. 

A teacher may jot down various ways of saying things which are 
overheard in groups and add fun to such activity. "What do you 
think he was talking about?" the teacher might ask after such selec- 
tions have been read to the group. Let children dictate or tape 
record stories, observations, original ways of saying things. For the 
very yoimg child, read these recorded contributions either to him 
alone or to his group to stimulate more creativity in language, 
listening to his own words read verbatim is an impetus to further 
language expression. Hearing what others have said and learning 
about communication and mutual expressions of feeling or experi- 
ences develop a respect and interest for what others have to say. 
Such respect and interest are essential if the child is to be receptive 
to the wonders of his cultural heritage. 

Sequence theories are subtly upset as one watches young children 
discover the communication symbolism in the world around them. 
There is contmuous learning. There arc so many different ways. The 
"content" or "process" sequences which can be identified are per- 




Problem solving through translating imaging into action. 
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sonal and unique to the individual. Since this is so, there is ui^ent 
need to consider the implications for teaching. 

• Choice Making 

There must be opportunity for the child to make choices and 
select alternatives. Critical thinking is shaped or influenced by 
choice making, even dependent upon it. Evaluating the results of 
these decisions is an experience in critical thinking* Three children 
have decided to make a beach house with blocks. In their eager 
play, as they burst in and but of the pretend door, their construction 
topples again and again* One child examines the situation, then 
issues orders to her companions. "Get two more blocb, big ones, 
and put them on here, one on each side. Now get a long block for 
across here." A willing construction worker steps back to look at the 
structure with the ready pronouncement, "C3h, I see. That's the 
door, a high door, so we can go in and out better.*' She is now able 
to perceive the other*s purpose, expressed in concrete form. 
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Chapter 3 



WRITTEN SYMBOLS-THE CHILD READS 

^H£ CHILD SLIPS EASILY uxto putting bis thoughts into writing as 
he $Tts his ideas put into print by the teacher* The relation^p 
of ideas and thoughts with the recorcUng of them has brought mean* 
ing to the written symbol Now, by himsdf, he takes this next dtq> 
naturally just as he does in speaking, whenever hii own puiposes 
and awareness and self-confidence impel him to assume the record- 
ing performance previously performed by adults* He feds, rightfully, 
this is his to take over, his to do* Billy, for instance, after he has 
painted a picture of his house, starts to write "My house," just as he 
has seen this done previously by the adult But he finds that he is 
not sure of how to write **Housc." "Teacher, how do I write 
^House'?"' "Here, BUly," says the teacher, taking a slip of paper and 
writing whHe Billy looks on* He skips back to his picture and writes 
"House" in the place where he wants it on the drawing* "Ha!" he 
exclaims with satisfaction, "I did it!" 

Jill on the sanie day proudly disjdays her picture of a turtle with 
the caption which she has independendy scribed* She turns to Susie 
who sits near her and says, "See * * * It says, *Here is my turde*^ " 
And Jill is reading! In this same group of children Betsy still relies 
on the teacher to do the recording of her emerging ideas* 

A teacher must be alert to the unique growth of each of these 
children* One child may make bold advances, while a teacher needs 
to watch for the shy nud^^gs of another who is too timid or insecure 
to speak out Later on, as a youngster gains more confidence, the 
adult will discover that he, too, will blossom with contributions — 
tiny ones, short ones, long ones, disoiganized, oiganized, fantastic or 
realistic ones* As children move more and more towani expressing 
their thoughts in writing, interest and motivation on the part of a 
few in the group will produce an ebb and a flow of ideas that will 
become contagious; then an increasing number of children vnH turn 
to the recording of experiences in written form* 
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• Groups Stimulate 

Groups in which the ideas of the children flow freely generate 
creative ideas and verbal conununication* Language gems twinkle 
and sparkle^ Let the teacher jot these down, as they arc expressed, 
for sharing later* What a thrill for each buddmg author * * * his 
particular thou^t, idea, or outburst of emotion put into prose and 
in visible form that can be read again and again. He sees that what 
he does • • * what he thinks * * * what he feeb * * * what he hopes * * * 
can be penned for future reference. The recorded thoughts and acts 
of other children and other people can be preserved and enjoyed in 
the same way, preserved by the written symbol as well as the 
pictorial symbol. Sandra labelled her picture "My Family/' A chart 
tells how Danny brought a frog which now gulps happily in the 
terrarium. The Morning News reports that Diane hopes for a real 
"two-wheeler" on her birthday. 

In more concentrated use and implication of the written symbol 
the child feels the importance of common understandings and pro- 
jections of thmking mto symbols. The development of verbal symbol- 
ization must, of necessity, continue. Thinking and communicating, 
verbally and nonverbally, and undentanding what others arc ex- 
pressing are built upon concrete experiences and language facility* 
Continumg spiral-like interaction between the individual and his 
experiences develops mcreasing competence in communication. 

• Precision in CommunicatinK 

The need for a more predse way of communicating becomes 
imperative as the child grows. He has akeady discovered that a 
cert^ degret of predseness in his verbal exchange with others is 
essential in order to be tmderstood and to comprehend what others 
mean. What thmgs help the child m devdopmg verbal expression 
that is clear to others? The real experiences. The clarifications 
through interchange. The validating Uirough conversational feed- 
back. The chance to experiment and to use various and original 
attempts to communicate in social situations. 

• Stored for Retrioval 

With the young child there slowly emerges this wider horizon of 
intercommunication! which is extended as he watches the adult 
recordmg the thoughts of others. The devdopmg realization that the 
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thoughts and experiences of others can be kept and shared is an 
extennon of hi: world of communicating. Other people have the 
urge to commtmicate in this way, the child notes. There is variety. 
There are differences in interest and in experiences and in what b 
chosen to be shared with others. The retrieval referral concept is 
bom. There is function to thb written symbol. 




Child*! own recorded IJcat provide baict for uiidenundiiis what reading nsify Is. 

More and more> as the teacher proWdes opportunities for record- 
ing and rereading of thou^ts and feelings, the child ^nll ¥rant to 
' W what he ''Read it to me again,'' he will often say, and 
his eyes will watch hungrily as his qpdcen word arises from tfie 
symbol He will be eager to retrieve his ideas again and again and 
to learn how to recognize the recorded abstraddons wbkii are be* 
coming more familiar to him. The child reads! And he reads in ibc 
true sense of the word, %^th a rdd imderstanding aiid oooqxdiennon 
stemnung from a rich stordiouse ci ideas that abound in his world 
and are a part <tf him. 
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• Othtrs Gommunicatt 

As the duld feds the need to express himself, he feefe the even 
greater need to recdve re^xumve communication from olhm» fint 
vtrbally, then through the written or printed symbol He has txperi* 
enced many symbok: street iign^ traffic signals, s^ di^4ayi» ihelf 
labelling, telcvisim commerdab, printing <m food products, and 
many other varied stf'nuli in his environment The child ot today 
has been '"reading*' before nurrry school. He asb questions. 
"What does diat uy. Mommy?* ''What do you caU that, Daddy?" 
And then the telemon commercials a4>pear with eye-calching scenes 
and a dynamic voice wdl trained in tfie ^jt of persua»on« They not 
only show the printed symbol coupled with emotionally chaiged 
stimuli but often incorporate lomc device which guides the child in 
hb left-to-right eye movements along the printed mesnge* 

Other realizaticms emerge. The written symbol can be a link, a 
means of identifying. Writing • • . reading • . • talkirig . • • listening. 
Oral and written expressions are ways of sharing feelings, ideas^ 
experiences. listening to odiers and having others listen to him 
activate thought processes which hdp the child extend personal 
interrelationships. 

• Faces of Listening 

Listening is a term used by various people with many r oiuiGta* 
tions. When it is used in the context of ''teaching children to listen," 
it usually means we want children to try to hear for the purpose of 
receiving commtmication throu|^ some soimd or sounds. It might 
also mean only, "Pay attention to what I am saying!'* or "Do what 
I tell you to/* as when the teacher criticizes a ch3d*s performance 
or behavior by saying, "You did not listen to what I said.*' Such 
statements on the part of the teadier imply expectation of unplidt 
conformity and obedience, an expectation which tends to destroy 
initiative and block communication. It is probable that the child had 
listened but that he had perceived the message in a different %vay« 
Or, it may be that he understood what had been saud but prcfcned 
to do the task in a way more important to him. 

Payiiig attention, "minding,'* hearing, or receiving conununica* 
tion — ^like learning itsdf— cannot be secured by outnde conunand. 
A child can always "turn it off.** Each person deddes, consdoudy or 
unomsdously, which of the myriad sounds he will pay attention to. 
It is obviously imposnUe and undesirable to try to be awarr of all, 
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so each person becomes selective in what he lets through. He is 
usually aware of what he wants to hear . • • what meets his needs .. . . 
vAiai makes him think more of himself • • . what indicates the 
acceptance, recognition, appioval of others. He often blocks out or 
turns of! what he does not want to hear • • • what interferes with 
meeting his needs • • . what makes him think less of himself • • . what 
indicates failure, dissq)proval, or rejection. He "turns it oflF," usually 
with litde or no awareness, when a stin^ulus would interfere too 
much with what he wants to do, when it is too native or 
threatening to his concept of self for him to be able to deal with it 

Nevertheless, the individual cannot always "turn on" his listening 
even though he might want to. Many factors may intervene, such as 
bemg afraid he won't hear, being afraid it wonU be what he wants 
to hear, not daring to believe it will be what he so much wants 
to hear. 

Perception operates on a personal basis in all communication 
areas. A child may mianterprct or "hear*' just the opposite of what 
is said, or he may hear it the way he wants it to be. Hearing what 
he has come to expect is another misconception. If he has received 
too many critical and punitive conunents, he may have come to 
expect them and may perceive any neutral or even positive reaction 
as a negative one. 

• Developing Listening 

It is essential to recognize that the very complex matter of listen- 
ing is far from the simple direct activity usually assumed in many 
discusidons of its development. The questions which need to be con- 
sidered are, first, can the child hear physically in an adequate way; 
second, is he r^y to listen or is he too involved in implicit or 
explicit activity to be able to change his focus; third, will he perceive 
what he is expected to hear as encouraging or at least not too threat- 
ening to deal with; fourlh, how has he perceived ^milar comments 
in the past; and fifth, to what extent will his expectancies distort the 
message? So it must be recognized that one cannot teach a child to 
listen in the direct sense any more than one can teach a child to 
read or to write in the same sense. Rather, the dimate needs to be 
established and experiences provided which are most likdy to lead 
to the development of these ^ilities. 

There is, however, another aspect of listening which must be con- 
sidered. L^ening is not just a taking-in process any more than is 
reading. Receiving communication whether by car or by eye makes 
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no difference if the child docs nothing with it— if he does not react to 
it in tenm of f eding, understanding, or behavior. A OMnmunication 
becomes useful as he deak with it more effectively, as he es^Mmds his 
ability to think about it and with it in an increaang variety of ways* 
Just before Christmas the kindeigaiteners are preparing to make 
family g^ts. The teacher decides they will make place mats. AH 
children are given materials and directed in the processes. The 
teacher notes Martha is not following instructions and asks, 
"Martha, did you listen to what you arc to do?* She responds, *Tes, 
but I don't want to make a place mat. Mommy says she has more 
than she knows what to do with.** ' * 

• Freedom to Express Uniqueness; 

When the child starts to talk, he says words that are important 
and meaningful to hun, ones that express his ideas the best way that 
he can. So should it be with writing. When he hc^ns to write, he 
should be free to say it Atr own way, as short or as long, in whatever 
form satisfies him at that time. Of course, the ideas are sdf-sdected, 
his own choice of happenings, feelings, and wonderings which 
bubble from within and on to the paper. He sees a purpose in 
preserving them in this maimer. 

Children must feel free to express themselves in their own ways 
and to know that thdr ways are acceptable to the adult As a 
teacher, brush aade any traditional attitudes which impede the flow 
of language from the ddldren. Write it down just as he really said it ! 
This is important! It agnifics the child's stage of development, his 
uniqueness, his operating contexts, his cmtxffng conununicative 
sdf. No teacher*made revidng, please! Just verbatim as it tumbled 
or exploded fnxm the child's lips. Poor granunar? Let it go! Please 
don't correct it now. Le^s "talk" the writing in his own words in the 
child's own way. Capture his most precioa; possesion— himself . His 
language changed, he feels rejected and cannot identify with 
another's form of speech. Remember that the uncoordinated, cum- 
bersome sdf-feeding attempts gradually ease into more r^Sned eating 
behavior. So it will be with his language. As he experiments with 
words, phrases, and sentences, let his chatter express his urgings. 
Polishing will come later when ibc child is ready ; then it will be his 
own and not yours. No more, "Whaf s a better way to say it," or 
"What's a better word to use?" Whatis *T)etter^' anyway? Your way 
or the child's way? Better for him? 
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• Acceptance and Assistance 

A duld should never fed that his initial recording of an idea mtist 
be complete or free from error. It should be accepted as he has 
actually expressed it with his own language and his own feelings. At 
this eaily stage a child seldom sees any purpose in rewriting. It is 
more useful and important, from his point of view, to **do another.'" 
The hdp he will need is getting down words and phrases which he 
docs not fed that he can manage cm his own. Perhaps the most 
important guideline for the teacher is this: when the lack of 
mechanics really gets in his way of commimicating meaning and 
ideas, this is the time to hdp. 

In moments of a child's intense concentration in communicating, 
the hdp he asks for should always be readily supplied in order to 
preserve the flow of ideas. Demands for assistance are many and 
var?ed.. They are usually accompankd by an urgent now, as the 
activdy stimulated writer guards his trend of thou^t jealously^ 
valuixig it over the mechanics of trarmdon to the abstract symbol. 
The teacher can make himsdf more readily available to meet the 
needs of the children by having slips of paper or other devices pre- 
pared in advance^so that specific words can be written lor individual 
children vdien they fed they need them. Most certainly, however, 
the sole resource caimot be centered in the teacher himsdf, dther 
for practical purposes or for the encouragement of independence. 

• Developing Independence 

The teacher can make the children aware of a number of altema* 
dvcs. When a chiU needs a word or words which he feds he cannot 
write, he may leave a blank ^pace for each and go on with the idea; 
or he may guess at the way to write it, putting down the b^inning 
letter or letteis or as much of it as he can in any way which will 
suggest the word he wanted there; or perhsqps a ndghbor can hdp; 
or he may remember seeing it on a chart, a bode, the board. 

Children differ in their initiative and motivation to IcXlow through 
with self-hdp. For instance, upon retuming from a trip to the air- 
port, the children are writing about thdr experiences and feelings. 
Harry writes, "I liked to see the planes. One b^ jet was going to 

y "How do you write Hawaii'?' he asb. "Bring 

your story to me,'' suggests the teacher, "and FU h^ you." But one 
distraction after another arises, and later when the teacher says, "I 
can hdp you now," Harry replies, "Oh, I found it already; it was 
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on a incturc on the bulletin board/' Linda, on the other hand, 
simply quits trying when she is unable to write the word she needs. 
She needs considerably more attention from the teacher and peiiiaps 
a helpful peer who can encourage her toward confidence. 

• Utilizing Resources 

If the teacher is to nurture desires for self-expression, it is essential 
to provide resources which will facilitate the processes of recording 
and help children to become satisfyingly independent in such ven- 
tures. Children, too, soon recognize the problem of more requests 
put to the teacher than can be fulfilled, and they begin to search for 
alternatives dose at hand. As self-confidence increases and the urge 
toward independence grows, children fed the frustration of bdng 
dependent upon the teacher. The long-range goal is to hdp the 
writer become increasingly independent in hdping himself. 

The dassroom environment should be replete with resources and 
stimulating centers of interest The child's awareness of these grows 
as he becomes more sclf-sufiidcnt in his seeking. The room must be 
arranged to draw young writers toward references such as labels; 
chart stories; charts of related words such as holidays, actions, 
weather, descriptive terms;. children's stories; [nctorial aids like 
seasonal posters, picture files, calendars, diagrams, maps; reference 
books sudi as dictionaries, pictionaries. Story books which have been 
read or shown to the group contain vocabulary which can be 
utilized by the children in answering their writing needs. Personal 
collections of words and phrases may be made. Children may also 
use their own collected writings for rdferraL 

The teacher^s responsibility is to hdp each child become aware of 
these writing aids and to encourage him to devdop skill in using 
them so that he may have more satisfaction ia puttmg his ideas into 
written form. However, the child must use the resources available 
as aids to satisfy his needs, not as adult requirements for more 
accurate writing. If he feels this kind of pressure, his enthusiasm 
may wane and the amount of his writing may decrease and dzt* 
quality of his material deteriorate. 

Through devdoping resourcefulness the chikl may invent methods 
unique to him. He may discover personal avenues that lead to inde- 
pendence in communicating symbolically. Teachers do not always 
accept this vital originality in areas direcdy related to specific skill 
devdopment Rather they may discourage chfldrcn from using their 
own creativity in thought devdopment and thus destroy the urge to 
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seek novd methods in £^proaching their writing needs. 

How does the teacher help the child to look for and utilize 
rcsoiurccs? For example, when a child queries the spelling of a word, 
the teacher may respond, "Where do you think you may find it?" 
*'Do you see it somewhere in the room?" "Do you remember seeing 
it in a book?" "What book might have it?" "Let's look together." 
As the teacher watches, the child searches. The adult should note 
the method and the alacrity with which the child locates what he is 
needing— or the ineffident method or ineffective approach he may 
use. Is this activity frustrating to the child? If so, he may not be 
ready for independent search at this time, and the teacher should 
plan to supply or have a peer supply all needed words until he 
develops more confidence. There may be ineffidency in attack, such 
as looking over the same source several times, ignoring other pos- 
sibilities, giving up too easily after too brief an effort. Here the 
teacher might ask, "Where dsc might we look?" Hdping the child 
to direct his attention to the sources in his immediate environment 
will aid him in becoming more independent in his spontaneous use 
of them. On the other hand, the skillful teacher will not permit a 
child who, because of immaturity or other learning problems, is not 
ready for independent effort to become discouraged and apathetic 
by denying him immediate adult hdp in converting his self-expres- 
sion efforts into writing. 

• Releasing Individual Potential 

The growth of all individuals comes about throu^ a buoyant,, 
dynamic environment which is consdously cultivated by the adults 
and children through sei^itive interaction with the constellation of 
ever-evolving needs and satisfactions. All partidpants are perpetually 
creating, using, and altering elements of the enviroimient in accord- 
ance with their spiralling growth. There is a continual rdease of 
individual potential, sharing of ideas, reacting to suggestions, en* 
couraging of attempts to record significant events, proffering of 
specific hdp, devdoping of reading appetites, showing of apprecia* 
tion for accomplishments. Thus a language-thinking dimate is 
created which stimulates communicative desires and skills toward 
increasing effectiveness. 

• Developmental Sequence 

The devdopmental sequence in communication starts in infancy 
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and continues as an intend part of the development of thought 
processes. Parents and teachers need to be aware of the chfld^s com- 
municative behavior from babyhood on. Parents see him become 
increasingly aware of the meaning in others' verbal and nonverbal 
conunimications as he reacts to them and then expresses his meaning 
nonverbally, later moving toward gradually incrcaahg verbal preci- 
sion. As he attempts new complexities of expression with an un- 
familiar other person, he sometimes finds he is not understood. 
While he is often unsure of others' conmiunicated ideas, he is only 
puzzled and frustrated when others do not understand him. Within 
limits and in differing ways he will find this to be true for the rest 
of his life! He eventually comes to realize that his ideas and those 
of others may be similar or may be. different, that he can get ideas 
from doing things, from seeing others doing things, from looking at 
things, and from looking at pictures. 

Since communication develops as thinking skills increase, adults 
by listening to one can diagnose the other. Teachers need to be alert 
to the relationships a child expresses. Does he recognize problems 
and is he able to put them into words? Does this verbalization help 
him in solving the problem? Does it bring about interaction with 
others to attempt a solution? How do peers react to his communi- 
cating? Does his speech actually involve them, help them relate to 
the situation, or is it merely parallel talk? In other words, is he still 
involved soldy in self, or has his thinking developed to encompass 
others, and does his communication reflect this? And the child's 
imaginings: what do they tell of him, his world, his feeling of 
freedom to express his thinking, knowing adults will show respect 
and acceptance? And if there is no apparent imagination, does it 
mean he has not the verbal skill to express his thinking, or does it 
mean a lack of trust in those with whom he shares? 

In another context the child's communicative-thinking abilities 
begin to deal with recorded meanings. He may experience books 
early, realizing that they have pictures and that grownups can tell 
him stories about them, then realizing that he can tell stories about 
the pictures. He sees marks which he knows adults use as they tell 
ideas, and he knows adults can^write marks to express ideas. Even 
he can *Wd" some marks: his name, Coca-Cola, Batman. He 
learns that he can express ideas in a picture and then tell the story. 
It comes as a new understanding that when he tells the story about 
his picture, the teacher can put it down in writing, then read back 
just what he said in his story. Because they are his ideas, he under- 
stands them,, and they are important for tfiey have personal mean- 
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ing. Thusj it is very easy for him to read them. 

Throu^ iising the skills he has attained by reading more and 
more of his own ideas, he finds he can read his friend's ideas when 
he has heard them dictated. Since he is familiar with his friend's way 
of talking, he even finds he can read his recorded stories when they 
parallel his own experience. As his stories and those of his friends 
are made into boo^ which others can read, the teacher can help 
him understand that this is what books are: ideas somebody wrote 
down so others could read them. He knows why he writes stories 
and he comes to speculate on why others wrotclvhatThcj' did. He is 
becoming familiar in a meaningful way with the concept of author- 
ship. Thus the two major concepts of communication de\'elop — 
meaning and purpose. 
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Chapter 4 



CHILDREN DIFFER 

n^RHAPs AT NO TIME ETC Individual differences more sharply 
drawn and similarities more closely noted than in the behavioral 
proffles of identical twins. Here arc two— Alan and Gordon. They 
arc four years old, together at home, separated at school. How docs 
their behavior differ? Docs the difference reflect each child's level of 
critical thinkmg? And is this related to a specific situation at a 
particular time? How can a teacher encourage a child to use his 
thuiking processes to best advantage m problem sdving and evalua- 
ting, to deepen and extend his potential, to develop and extend 
awareness and insight? What role can the adult play? Does a child 
send messages that go imrecognized by the adult or ignoitd or mis- 
interpreted? Note how the teachers react to some of the language 
and behavioral patterns of these boys. What futurc planning can be 
envisioned? How will the adults in the nursery school nurture and 
encourage these two children to grow and mature, each at his own 
rate? 

Meet Alan and Gordon through the eyes of an observer. How 
does their language illustrate the kind and level of thinkhig that is 
involved? Does language indicate the general maturity of the two 
boys? What does it tell about their ability to idate to members of 
their peer group or to adults in their environment? Uov: do their 
teachers help each twin develop and extend veibal ability? How do 
they challenge each to think critically? 

• A ViKnette 

Alan. Listen to Alan as he talks about the pictures in a favorite 
story book. Caps for Sale, while later his own drawing efforts inspire 
a minimum of verbal expression, oriented mainly to purpose and 
planning rather than to narration of content. 

"I/)ok what I found,'* he says to the visitor and he brings the 
book, Caps for Sale. "Monkeys, sec they got caps,'* he begins. Then 
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he points to a man in the picture, "Takes his cap off . . . . And now 
they are going. Where are they going? • • ♦ Where arc the caps? ♦ • • 
They're brown, they're blue, • • . But these . • . dancing with his 
feet'' (He refers to the man in the picture,) "His name is Karen. 
See him hiding behind the tree. He sees some monkeys. The 
monkeys get the caps." The teacher speaks to Alan, "You like that 
story, don't you, Alan? Why do you like it?" "The monkeys. . . . 
See there are more monkeys in the tree. The man takes his cap off." 
"Then what hs^pens, Alan?" the teacher asks. Alan continues, 
"Then the man saw the monkeys with all the caps." He turns to the 
visitor. "Nice book," he comments. "Why is it a nice book, Alan?" 
she asks. He now pretends to read the book. ''He saw some monkeys. 
Then they go up in a tree. Then the man gets the caps, He puts 
them all on his head. He is in the tree. He doesn't have his hat on. 
He threw it away." Alan stops and looks at the visitor, who asks, 
"What's the book about?" "Caps for sale," says Alan, "but nobody 
wants to buy any." Then, after closing the books, he explains, "He's 
hollering, 'Gaps for sale! Gaps for sale!' " But ag£un the book makes 
its bid for a chance for him to verbalize and he opens to a page and 
says, "He's taking off his hat. See these. They are coming down like 
flying saucers. . . . He's calling, 'Gaps for sale.' " 

Now Alan picks another book. Two Little Gardeners. He verbal- 
izes as he looks at the pictures, "They are planting seeds . . * then 
there was . . . then they went to working . . . then they sprinkle the 
garden. . . . There's a monster in the garden." And now juice time, 
but the books still pull his interest as he adds, "There's a pumpkin. 
It's not a monster pumpkin. . . . Look at these toys." With a final 
fondling of Caps for Sale, he looks at it, puts it back on the shelf 
and says, "I put it away." 

Later, Alan's own drawing efforts inspire far less than one might 
expect in the way of imaginative comment Watch him as he alter- 
natdy uses first his left hand and then his right in manipulating a 
crayon. He relishes the activity, for he looks up and smiles at the 
teacher, who casually comments, "Tell me about your picture, 
Alan." Says he, "A man." "What about him, Alan?" the teacher 
inquires. 

Alan turns over the paper and begins to use the crayon, again 
alternating left and right hands. "I make a monster," he comments 
to the visitor. Then . . . "Look what I did to myself. I hurt myself," 
and he points to the scab on his chin. "I hurt myself at home^" he 
explains. Now he goes to the supply table and gets more paper. 
"Look, I'm going to make it again. ... Do you like me?" he asks 
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the visitor, **Ycs,'* she says, **Robert docsn*t like me," Alan volun- 
teers to the visitor. He leaves, returning shortly with three pieces 
of paper. He continues to draw, now with his left hand, "These 
are for my Mom," he says, "One of these will be Gordon's/' Then 
to the teacher, "One of these gonna be Mommy's, • • • That's the 
sunshine," he says, referring -to his drawing, "Mommy will be 
happy when I make this/* Now he goes for more paper, "One of 
these will be yours," Alan tells the visitor. To the teacher he says, 
"I gave one to the lady," 

Gordon, Gordon is playing cards with the Batman deck m the 
play comer with two other children. Listen to him as he asks the 
teacher about the cards which have captions at the bottom telling 
who is in the picture, 

"What this say?'* he shouts to the teacher, who is across the 
room. He refers to a card which he is holding up for her to see, 
"What do you think it might say?** asks the teacher. He does not 
reply but goes back to the table. Soon, he is up again, this time with 
another card, "Teacher, what this say?** he calls to her across the 
room, "Whose picture is on the card?** she asks him. Again, he does 
not reply but goes back to the table to the card game. He repeats 
this same behavior five more times before his attention is diverted 
elsewhere, 

Gordon now talks about his drawing to the visitor. It is crude, 
primitive and abstract, consistmg of spirals and circles crayoned 
onto a piece of manila paper, with no secmmg purpose or plan, the 
result of pure motor pleasure through the expcrienong of the 
circular movement of hand and arm as his black crayon recorded 
his efforts, "Here,** he volunteers, "that*s a spider. So he goes around 
like this ,., like Mark*s spider, , ,* , Here's a butterfly, I got a hurt 
finger, I got it m the car ,,. the door.** 

Back to the subject of his drawmg: "He has a mouth. He bitcd 
me. He thought this was a carrot, . , , He can*t get my fingers up 
here, , , . And I caught a frog , , , near home, , , I caught a 
butterfly, I stepped on the butterfly. He went away and I got him. 

I wanted him to be dead I wanted him to hold still,., . , And 

I caught a frog , , , a baby frog. He didn*t like it, , , , He said, 
*Ouch,* I said, lt*ll be all right,* He wanted to go m the bath tub, 
I gotta go now,** (Gordon is referring to juice time,) 

Gordon nov/ goes to the washroom where he scrubs his hands 
with a brush and remarks to the visitor, "This is sort of a nice place 
for boy% and girls,** (His most mature sentence of the mommg,) 
Juice time follows with no initiatory conversation from Gordon 
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although he had invited the vidtor to sit by him. Following this 
period, the children put on their wraps and leave for the play yard* 
Gordon joins the rest of the group but not without pausing to hit a 
girl on her head with his cap. She laughs. 

• Comments and Analyses 

Gordon and Alan show interesting contrasts. Gordon can relate 
to an adult with seemingly mature observations and sentence struc- 
ture but follows a more immature language pattern when ^th his 
peer ^up. He is not disposed to answer the teacher who attempts 
to help him extend his thinking about the Batman cards. He enjoys 
weaving an imagmative story from a crude drawing which contrasts 
with his paucity of expresdon in more realistic situations. Gordon's 
language patterns vary ^rom baby talk to full sentences. He does 
not appear to have an extended interest in books and thdr content. 
He is aware that printed symbolism exists, as is demonstrated by 
his requests for the interpretation of the symbols on the Batman 
playing cards. Nevertheless, he himself makes no attempt at the 
retrieval process. 

Alan, on the other hand, experiences much enjoyment from 
retrieval. He deals with previously read stories in his own way for 
his own purposes with a positive attitude toward books. Pictures 
are a wellspring of verbal expression for him. He explains them and 
can put into words various aspects of the story. He enjoys playing 
the role of reading and sharing a story. He siunmarizes Caps jot 
Sale and injects an extrapolatory statement He uses figures of 
speech and connects outside experiences with the pictures and 
stories. 

When verbalizmg about his own creative drawing efforts, how** 
ever, Alan shies away from the discussion of imaginative content 
He limits his comments to labeling and his purpose for making it 
Only casually does he refer to his own drawing which has been 
made from realia* His drawing does reflect current feelings and 
sensory impressions — the sun beating in from the nursery window 
this morning, for example. He is able to share a part of his school 
experience with an absent person by recording it in pictorial 
symbolism. The pictures in Caps for Sale stimulate expkmations. 
Alan shows what they mean to him. He shares his thoughts and 
feelings with another, the visitor, a peer. He identifies with the story 
characters through role playing. He can sununarize the content 
compacdy, showing insight and objectivity. Jle shows evidence of 
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Goiux>K* Gordon is actively engaged in random play centering 
around the Batman program seen on TV the evening before* "I 
get 'im/' Gordon shouts now and then. ''I got to throw these there 

• • • 0» K.?" He rtfers to the colored rir.gs from a Play Skool toy* 
^'DonH throw them iherer warns another child, tr^g to puU 
Gordon back to the Batman play* But Gordon continues to throw* 
Now he jumps over the cabinets m the play comer and goes to a 
i^dow overlookmg the side play yard* The teacher who is nearby 
asks, "Is there another window we look out of?" Gordon does not 
reply* "What interesting things can you see out of the other 
wmdow?" This draws Gordon to the front window where he 
becomes fascinated with the goingsK)n in the street below* 

Then he returns to the Batman play* "Batman, I'm dimbing 
over/' he shouts* He picks up a broom and pounds the table to 
emphasize his point* He is completely oUivious of a girl who is 
sitting there* She is passive and does not react either to the broom 
or to Gordon* 

Gordon screams and runs back to Batman climbing over the 
cabinets again* The teacher who is nearby calls Gordon over to her* 
"Is that a good thing to do?" she asks* Gordon ignores this with 
"Yeah, there's water coming out," and he bq^ins picking up the 
table and putting it down* Contagion sets in and the other children 
join in* This noisy activity is stopped when the gid calls out, 
"Batman, I'm hungry*" 

"Help!" screams Gordon, running with a chair over his head 
across die room to an indoor climbmg rack* Nothing haqppens* He 
puts the chair down, runs to a cupboard, and brings out a basket* 
This act brings a reaction from the teacher, "Gordon, tell me what 
you plan to do with the basket" He does not answer* He puts the 
basket back and rejoins the group in the play comer* 

• Comments and Analyses 

In dramatic play, Alan and Gordon show certain interesting 
contrasts* Gordon's abilify to use imagery in creating a role spariced 
by a tdeviaon prpgram. Batman, shows his imaginative flair* He 
seems always a^^ulable to other stimuli and distractions, picking up 
his rolc'^playing activity between his scattered diveraons* Alan, on 
the other hand, shows a preference for the more concrete appeal of 
the tea party with the actual dishes as ^'props*" Well-oiganized Alan 
brings die logical sequence of the tea party episode to its acceptable 
conclusion: party over, the departure, and back to home base* In 
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having devdoped a fcding for books and an attitude toward this 
particolar one when he says, *'Nice book/' He connects boob with 
language* The written symbol already represents interesting things 
that can be enjoyed again and again whenever he chooses. 

Next, listen to the two boys as they relate to their peer groups* 
Both become involved in drunatic play* Do they differ in the way 
they communicate with other children? How do the two teachers 
provide support and encouragenient, foster communication^ devdop 
interrelatiomhips? 

# Another Vignette 

Alan* Alan has been constructing with blocks* Now he says, 
*^Let's go get the kids*'' Note the same organization of play sequence 
and the sustained interest which he exhibited previously in his con* 
uct with the favorite book* As he reaches the other nde of the room 
he says, ^'Boys, boys, let's have a tea party*" He walks over to the 
dishes with two other children and they prdend to drink tea* ^^Come 
over/' he urges tht others* ^'That's a good tea party," he comments* 
Then he starts to put the cups and dishes back into the box^ Another 
child intrudes, "I'll break some*" Michad does not quite grasp this* 
"Break some?" he asks* Then another boy, Freddy, puts his arm 
around Alan, "Ckrnie on* Let's go home*" "Yes, le^s go home* 
Goody-bye," says Alan* "I have to go to bed," he says as he arrives 
back in the block area* 

"Oh, oh* There's Veggyl How arc you doing, Pq^y?" She 
doesn't answer* 

"Let's go to the tea party," says Freddy* "Here we go,'* says Alan, 
"let's get in the car*" "Where can I go in?" asks Freddy. "In here," 
says Alan, "through the door*" A block fnm the "car" falk "What 
happened?" asks Alan* Nobody answers* "Fm going to drive," he 
says as he turns the whed around vigorously* He heffus to vocalize 
driving noises, ^'Zzzzz * * « Zzzztiz * * * Rrrrrr * * • Shzzz • • * Zyy?^- 
Now we arc over to your friend's house*" "Okay," says Freddie* 
"Now we are over to your friend's house," Alan rq)eats; Al this 
point the dramatic play comes to a halt and Alan goes to a table, 
pulls a box of crayons toward him, and htfpxn to draw* He lodes 
up and smiles at the teacher who comes near the table. "We went 
to a tea party," he volunteen* "Did you have a good time?" He 
smiles and nods* "Tell us about the tea party in sharing time," she 
adds casually* ^Tbe others will like to hcax atxHit it" She moves on 
without forcing a response from Alan* 
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Gordon* Gordon h activdy engaged in random play centering 
around the Batman program seen on TV the evening before* "I 
get 'im," Gordon shouts now and then. "I got to throw these there 
• • • O. K.?" He refers to the colored rings from a Play Skool toy. 
Won't throw them there!" warns another child, tr)dng to puU 
Gordon back to the Batman play. But Gordon con^ucs to throw. 
Now he jumps over the cabinets in the play comer and goes to a 
window overlooking the side play yard. The teacher who is nearby 
asks, there another window we look out of?** Gordon does \ ot 
* reply. "What interesting things can you see out of the other 
window?"' This draws Gordon to the front window where he 
becomes fascinated with the goings-on in the street bdoWv 

Then he returns to the Batman play. "Batman, Vm climbing 
over," he shouts. He picks up a broom and pounds the table to 
emphasize his point. He is completely oblivious of a ^id who is 
sitting there. She is passive and docs not react either to the broom 
or to Gordon. 

Gordon screams and runs back to Batman climbing over thn 
cabmets again. The teacher who i:; nearby calls Gordon over to her. 
"Is that a good thmg to do?" she asks. Gordon ignores this wiih 
"Yeah, there^s water coming out," anu he b^ins picking up the 
table and putting it down. Contagkm !5ets in and the other children 
join in. This noisy activity is .itoppcd when the girl calls out, 
"Batman, I'm hungry." 

"Help!" scrca;!^ Gordon, running with a chair over his head 
across the room to an indoor dimUng rack. Nothing haq>pcns. He 
puts the chair down, runs to a cupboard, ard brings out a basket 
Thk act brings a reaction from the teacher, '^Gordon, tdl me what 
you plan to do with the basket" He does not answer. He puts the 
basket back and rejoins the group in the play comer. 

• Commants and Anatytes 

In dramatic play, Alan and Gordon show certain intereting 
contrasts* Gi>rdon's ability to use imagery in creating a role sparked 
by a television program, Batman, shows his ima^native 0air. He 
seems always a^^ulable to other stimuli and distractbns, piclang 
his role-playing activity between his scattered diversions. Alan, on 
the other band, shows a preference for the more concrete appca^ of 
the tea party with the acmal dishes as "prc^" Well«orgamzed Alan 
brings the logical sequence of the tea party episode to its acceptable 
condutton: party over, the departure, and back to home ba.^^^ In 
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short, Alan is a realist* Gordon is not 

Alan's teacher ^« aware of his leanings in the direction of organ- 
ization and sequt -c. Sharing his tea party experience with odiers 
will strengthen and deepen these thought patterns as he verbalizes 
his role-playing activity. Gordon's teacher, on the other hand, sees 
Gordon's creativity and also his distractibility. She brings Um back 
to reality by asking questions which, at the time, he seems to ignore 
but which will surface to consciousness at a later time. "Is that a 
good thing to do, Gordon? What uitcresting things do we see out 
of that window?" Gordon will react to these later. 

• Planning Ahead 

The two teachers will share their imprcsaons of each boy, noting 
similarities and differences. They will look to the home where the 
boys are together. How docs this 'togetherness" affect thdr behav- 
ior? Are the boys different in their play, their language, their rela- 
tionships? Does one depend upon the other? In what ways do the>' 
complement each other? 

What messages do these boys send out' at school? How should 
they be interpreted (understood)? Gordon, with his insistent de- 
mands at times for his teacher's attention — what does this mean? 
Alan, with his lack of mitiatory contact— what is he telling his 
teacher? 

Based upon thdr school-home shared knowledge, each teacher 
will have greater insight and will be better able to hdp these chil- 
dren mature. Questions which will help to further judgment and 
understa'^dmg will arise. The teachers can better plan for activities 
that will lead the boys to develop their self-esteem. Each one is a 
unique individual. Opportunities are needed for mingling with peers 
in one-to-one tasks and in small groups. Alertness to change in 
behavior and language patterns will be sharpened by informal 
note taking at appropriate times. All this will help to generate new 
and creative ideas for working with the Alans and Gordous. 
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Chapter 5 



DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 

SHOWING PERSONAL INTEREST in things that arc important to the 
children encourages many aspects of devdoimient. It encourages 
pupil initiative in brin^g things mto the dassrocmi. It encourages 
pupils to share thdr ideas. It helps children fed they arc contribut- 
ing members of the group. It stimulates pursumg ideas througfi 
r^idinr *vriting, constructing or in amy one of a dozen different 
ways, li hdps establish goals and set up new purposes. 

• Encouraging Sharing Through Personal Interest 

Genmne personal interest is most effective when it goes beyond 
mcrdy verbal expression. The teacher^s bdiavior needs to reflect the 
significance of the child's contribution. Whatever he brings in may 
be used some way in the da/s experiences — ^in dramatic play, in 
experimentation, or in dassroom displays. Because the teacher has 
consistently expressed sincere interest, the climate frees the group to 
use one child's sharing for an exdting learning activity. 

**You should just sec what Fve go^" shouted ax-year-old Uoyd 
as he burst eageriy into the dassroom a few mcmients bdorc the 
moniing bdl. Holding up a large, very wrinkled, brown paper bag, 
he waited with all the dramatic finesse of a Broadway actor for the 
queries and responses of the others in the room to subside. "Well 
. . he forcefully sighed, edging his way toward a cditral position 
within the drde. "Well ... I went out to get in the wood last 
night," he continued fumbling and rattling the sack as he spoke, 
"and guess what I found.'* Apparently sensitive to the impatience 
of the curious faces in his nudst, he abandoned the guessing game 
and with one sweqping gesture drew from the bag what seemed 
like an ordmary piece of firewood with a prominent lengthv^ split 
throu^ the middle of it. Disappointment slowly erased the rapture 
bom the faces surroundmg him. Then the comments and groans 
b^an. 



''Aw, tfaafs nothing." 
"What good is that?" 
"Who wants a piece of wood?" 

With perfect timing and the fullest csqpres^n of excitement, 
Lloyd chimed in, "But wait until you sec!" As he lifted the top half 
of die wood off, he unvdled what was immistakaUy (even to the 
kss imagmative youngsters) a boat with two good-azed knoi stacks. 
The drde now suiveyed it with awe and wonder until their amaze- 
ment was broken by Lloyd's onnment, "Fm going to paint it." But 
before he could move toward the paints, he was smothered with a 
barrage of ra{nd-fire questions and remarks. 

''What kind of boat is it?^ 

"I have a real boat at h<xne." 

"What kind is it?" 

"Do you have any more?" 

"What color are you going to paint it?" 

"Canlhdppamtit?" 

'Tou have to know what kind of boat it is first What is it?" 

"Win it FLOAT?" 

That last question did it— even pulled the peripherals in, and the 
group moved en masse toward the dnk to test the sailability of the 
boat with die uncertain nomenclature. Almost before it was realized, 
Lloyd's discovery in the woodshed had launched the class on a 
boat project which grew in fascination and activity for the next 
three weeks. 

• Extending Vocabulaiy 

Teachers can extend awareness of verbal meanings through their 
own varied us&of words. Small children need frequent contact with 
unfamiliar words used in a familtar context and familiar words 
used in an unfamiliar context Dsuly classroom situations provide a 
rich source for extended devdopment In the kindergarten loom 
Darrdl busdes to the teacher excitedly. ^There is a new fish in the 
fish bowL" ^Tes, we have added to our aquarium," the teacher 
responds. 

In another situation the children are very familiar with the word 
"pick" in die connotation "to select" As die children arc fascinated 
by a crew of woikers digging near their play area, the question is 
raised, "Do you see how the man uses the pck?" 

Another way of broadening and refining meaning is through 
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prcdseness which involves increased differentiation. Howard says 
to Becky, "Oh, you have a new coat" Becky retorts, "This is not a 
coat; it is a jadcet" Using this spontaneous incident, the teacher 
queries, "Bedcy, what does Howard have on?" By using informal 
exchanges of this type the alert teacher can add to the child's 
growing sense of language. 

• Taping Extends Independence 

The potential of the tape recorder in the classroom is great It 
frees the teacher and allows chfldren to carry out their purposes 
independendy. It also increases opportunities for children to relate 
expci^nccs and tell stories. It helps to provide for individual differ- 
ences by letting children in the prcwriting stage talk their stories 
into the recorder. The stories can be played back to a small friend- 
ship group or be reproduced on paper by the teacher later. 

• Selecting Main Ideas 

An opportunity for devebping critical thinking arises whenever 
a child b^;ins expressing his ideas through drawing or painting and 
uses his illustration as a basis for verbal communication. He may tell 
at 'some length about the experience which was the basis of his 
picture. This should be accepted and appredated. Then he should 
be asked to focus on the msun idea. '^What is the one most impor-- 
tant thing you want to tell us about all this?" Whatever he says is 
then accepted, and if still not focused, the question is repeated. If he 
is unable after two or three tries, it becomes evident that he is not 
yet capable of this kind of thinking and no issue is made of it. As 
he becomes able to select the main idea, the one most important to 
him— and inddentally his selection may not be the same as the 
teacher^s— he becomes increasingly aware of the relative importance 
of ideas through actually making such selections. The teacher then 
records his idea, cxacdy as he says it, on the space at the bottom of 
his picture* It is from such recorded "most important ideas'^ that 
the child gradually develops much of his b^inning reading com- 
petence as well as improves his powers of critical thinking. Perhaps 
a next step is his awareness of his basis for selection. 

(A way of insuring space for recording a child's "most important 
idea" is to have the diild fold the bottom edge of his paper up 
about an inch once and then a second time, leaving it folded while 
he makes his picture.) 
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• Initiating the Reading-Writing Sequence 

As the teacher records the child's dictated main idea, she first 
writes it without comment, then reads it as a thought unit. When 
the child has come to imderstand that thoughts are read back as an 
int^rated unit, then the teacher reports each word as she writes it, 
followed as before by a fluent reading. If the latter procedure is 
used prior to the former one, the child may come to view reading 
as a word by word process. TTie next step may be for the teacher to 
say letter by letter and word by word as she writes ''J4-m Jim Ui-k-e-s 
likes C'O'O'k'i'e-s cookies. Jim likes cookies." The child thus becomes 
aware that in order to write a word, he must know what letters to 
use. Soon he nay say, "I can write that." Perhaps he may have 
been trying out writing on his own and feds confident of doing it 
all by himself. A more likely first writmg step mvolves the teacher's 
taking his dictation on a separate slip of paper and handing it to him 
along with his picture. He then copies the story directly. 

• Learning Letters 

Letters and the part they play in building words are most effec- 
tively learned through the writing sequence rather than through 
reading. Good readers deal with thought units and the relationships 
between thought units. They recognize word groups and phrases as 
contributing to the expression of ideas. Hence, if children's experi- 
ence is such that it focuses them on the letters or syllables in each 
word, they must overcome these undesirable habits before they can 
achieve fluency in reading. It is only occasionally that the unrecog- 
nized word needs to be analyzed. It is far more efficient to arrive 
at an unknown word through context^wherever possible. If there is 
any doubt concerning the words from context alone, then and only 
then should the reader check particular characteristics of the word. 
Skills for domg this checkmg are best developed through situations 
in which children are learning to write their own stories. It is only 
in writing that one needs to consider letter by letter the composition 
of a word. 

• Beginning Spelling 

Group writing presents opportunities for the teacher to call for 
the children's help: "We want to write 'Thumper is our rabbit.' 
What letters wi.l we need to "use?" The group as a whole choruses 
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the individual letters for each word. And, surprismgly, there arc 
usually enough voices with the correct letters to carry the less certain 
along with them. This procedure puts no individual child on the 
spot and allows children to share in the development of each other^s 
abilities. Just as children learn to talk from the verbal interchange 
around them, children pick up almost without awareness the letters 
necessary to record ideas. Since this casual assimilation leads towards 
independence in writing, teachers need to become aware of diffi- 
culties in letter formation which particular pupils may show. They 
can then give appropriate individual help. 

• Awakening Ideas 

Encourage the flow of ideas about a particular topic or area to 
which the children have been e3q)06ed. Place a large sheet of paper 
with an appropriate heading in a convenient location for children 
to record any questions which occur to them. The list of questions 
can later be organized and explored in terms of group wishes. 

One child recoimted his personal experiences in Holland and 
showed some of his souvenirs. His presentation so aroused the 
curiosity of the group that many questions were asked. The teacher 
sensed that later discussions could be fruitful, so paper was posted 
to record wonderings. Interests included dikes, Dutch money, native 
dress, games Dutch children play. This increased flow of ideas led 
children to organize the information they had, to project logical 
assumptions, and to discover new ways for working on thdr sdll 
unanswered questions. 

• Valuing Encourages Writing 

The child's writing should be used liberally. As he sees others 
using it, the importance of recording memorable experiences in* 
creases in hb own mind. One way of using the child's recorded 
ideas b to bind them into a book, which b then placed on the library 
readmg table for the group to share. In the b^inning the teacher 
needs to do the compiling and binding, but gradually children 
select their particular stories for binding, choose the colored paper, 
and do the fastening themselves. Still later, children make thdr own 
blank books in which to write by selecting cover paper and the 
number of sheets they want to indude, then stapling them in bode 
form. 

A child places increasing value on hb ideas when they are referred 
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to in relevant dassroom activities. For instance, Kent eagerly dis- 
plays a caterpillar to admiring peers, then writes a story about it. 
Later as the teacher is reading / Like Caterpillars, by Gladys 
Conklin, to the group, she invites Kent to share his story with the 
first graders. The group compares some of the ideas in it with the 
story that has just been read. Agam, there is an opportunity to sec 
that different authors deal with different ideas cn the same topic. 

The teacher can make use of a specific incident recorded by a 
child to bring reality to an idea expressed in a general way in a 
book. In a social studies situation, the material, citing a squirrel 
gathering and hiding nuts, recounts the storing of food for winter. It 
expresses the idea that people need to store food by cannmg or 
freezing. Sarah writes a story about helping her mother make 
applesauce and canning it. Laurie has previously writt-^n an experi- 
ence about helping her mother freeze com. The next day, when the 
children are lookmg at a series of pictures showing people preparing 
food for storage, the teacher refers the group to Laurie's and Sarah's 
stories for daiification of ideas. 




Linking a real experience to a $ymboUc one develops thinking skills. 
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• Polishing the Product 

When children move on to greater confidence and competence 
in writing, the teacher can start the author's practice of "polishing" 
in a small way. After a number of stories have accumulated, the 
child can be encouraged to select those that he wants to bind 
together. Before the book "goes to press," the teacher suggests he 
read the stories over to see if there are any changes he wishes to 
make since many children will be reading his "publication." Thus 
he begins to evaluate his writing in terms of what it communicates 
to others and what forms are appropriate for readers' pleasure and 
learning. 

• Developing a Sense of Authorship 

In preschool, teachers can develop the awareness that the author 
is a person through telling children of personal iiicidents in the 
author's life. Before reading The Lonely DoU, by Dare Wright, the 
teacher can tell the children that the doll was one which Miss 
Wright had as a little girl and that she decided to write a story 
about it. Since Edith, the doll, needed some companions in the 
story. Miss Wright searched through many stories before finding 
Mr.' Bear and Little Bear who seemed just right to keep Edith from 
being lonely. 

Through taking glimpses into the author's personal life, children 
begin to realize the human element behind these stories. It is easier, 
then, for tKem to view themselves as authors. Children's first picture 
stories with dictated texts can carry their "by-line." The teacher can 
"bind" a first collection of such stories into a "book" with title and 
authors name listed on the cover. 

• Noting Authors' Writing Differences 

Upon returning from visiting a nearby farm where the first 
graders saw many newborn lambs, some diildrcn wrote about the 
babies with their mothers. Whilst the writings were prompted by a 
common experience, the expression of ideas was highly varied. The 
teacher arranged a sharing session for these children so they could 
realize the differences in the way individual writers approach the 
same topic. 

Kindergartener Steve brought the good news that his dog Cocoa 
had five puppies. He dictated the following story to the teacher: 
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Cocoa had five puppies. 

They were all wet 

Their eyes aren't open. 
Making the illustration for his story absorbed his attention for an 
hour. 

Later that week Maureen rushed in saying, "We have three baby 
kittens at our house. We named them Spot, Mittens, and Boots. 
Wc*rc going to keep them till they get bigger; then wc have to give 
them away/' The teacher, leaving space for Maureen to draw the 
kittens, typed her ideas on the primary typewriter. 

Sharing written expressions of similar experiences allows children 
to think about other authors' approaches. The teacher invites chil- 
dren to tell about the new babies at their houses, then reads the 
stories. Upon hearing Steve's story, Maureen chimes that her 
kittens don't have their eyes open either. Then she inquires of Steve, 
**What did you call your puppies?" With a shrug of the shoulders 
Steve responds, "Just puppies." The two children go on cxdtcdly 
conversing about this important happening in their lives. The 
teacher notes differences in concerns and ways of expressing them, 
and she uses the data in planning further language experiences for 
each child. 

• Filling in ttie Blanks 

In the niidst of listening to a story on a phonograph record, the 
teacher sets the needle aside and raises the question, "How do you 
suppose this story might end?" After much speculation, some indi- 
viduals withdraw from the group to write out their ideas. One 
child moves to the tape recorder and spiUs out his thoughts, while 
others continue discussing possibilities. When the child who wanted 
to tape the ending has finished, he returns to the group and com* 
pares his ending with those currentiy being suggested. Another 
child, noticing the tape recorder is free, goes to record his ending. 

As children's skills increase with this type of activity, the begin- 
ning can be omitted and children can speculate about how the 
story might have started. An even greater challenge is to put children 
into a situation of supplying plausible middles to a story. In provid- 
ing either the b^;inning or the ending children must only extend 
their thinking in one direction. Devising the middle section requires 
the perceiving of relationships in a much more analytical fashion. 
Children must keep in mind the beginning and ending situations, 
see plausible relationships between them, and weave the whole thing 
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togcthcn The teacher mxist be careful to preserve enough of the 
essence of the original story to provide working dues. If too many 
crucial aspects of the story arc omitted, the creative urge may 
dwindle, since the task may be frustrating rather tiian challenging. 

• Growth Through Decision Malting 

Teachers need to provide ample opportunities for chUdren to 
make many and varied dedrfons. It is important for the teacher to 
review frcqucndy in her own mind: "Just how many decisions have 
the children partidpatcd in recently?" "What is the nature of tiieir 
decision-making partidpation?" "Do tiiey need a greater range in 
opportunity?* 

Decisions children need to have experience in making are those 
which each makes for himsdf, those which each makes that affect 
one or more in relation to hiniscif, and those which afe made by a 
group. ChiMren need to come to recognize that making decisions 
about things is a quite different matter from making^edsions which 
involve people. When other people arc involved, die duld needs to 
realize that he docs not have the ri^t to make binding dedsions for 
them but rather that the other individual's wishes should be taken 
into account It is important for the child to learn to respect the 
autonomy of others, to estimate how the others involved would 
view or fed about the issue, to solidt other points of view. 

Many of the three-year-olds m the nursery school are fascinated 
with die pedal fire truck, with several individuals clambering to ride 
it at the same time. For several days this has been a problem. Brent 
screams, "My turn, my turn! I never get to ride it!'* as he tries to 
pull Gayle off the track. As Gayle hangs on. Dean comes racing up, 
saying, "I want to ride now.** The teacher*s first impulse is to inform 
them that it is Brcnf s turn; however, she realizes this opportunity 
should be used for dedsion making on the part of the children. As 
she enters die situation, the children all turn toward her, repeating 
tiieir demands, each with the hope that she will intercede for him. 
She queries, "Is there a problem here?** Immediatdy the children 
all renew tiieir demands. "How can we work it out?** asks the 
teacher. Dean suggests, "Lct*s take turns.** "All right, it is my tum,*^ 
responds Brent. "But I just gotted on. I just drived a littie way,** 
protests Gayle. "How far should a turn be?** probes the teacher. 
"Around the play yard ten times,** suggests Dean. "How long would 
you have to wait for a turn then?** asks the teacher. "A long time, 
too long for me,** Brent chimes in. "Well, tiien, how many times 
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should wc set?' the teacher asks* "Three, three . . , only three," 
suggests Gayle* "Why?" probes the teacher* "We wouldn*t have to 
wait so long," says Brent 

The teacher^s function in this atuation is to help the children 
identify the problem, come to a decision through cooperative think- 
ing, and tlien hdp them recognize the ba^ for the decision. This 
increases their facility in oral communication as well as in the 
thinking skiUs and adds another step in the direction of independ- 
ent learning* 

In another dedsion-making incident, Sharon says to no one in 
particular, "Fm going to put my painting here to dry* Kevin can 
have that space over there for his*" She skips over to the easd where 
Kevin is finishing up his picture and tells him, "I saved that 
space for yours*" He responds, "Fm going to put mine over here*" 
"Okay, maybe Agnes will want to put her picture beside mine*" 

While the teacher observes this bit of decision making, she wisely 
stays out of it completely, allowing the interaction of the children 
to flow freely* Through the interchange, Sharon has the opportunity 
to realize that others* ideas must be considered in decision making, 
too* Though she can decide about her own picture herself, the 
extent to which she can plan for another is limited* 

• Classifying Promotes Thinking 

The ability to classify can be developed in many kinds of situa- 
tions* In the fall many seeds intrigue children, from pine cones to 
horse chestnuts, from touch-me-nots to nulkweed pods* They can 
decide that these should be put together in a collection labeled 
"seeds" and added to as anyone finds a different kind* This would 
not be the place to put a pretty stone or a shell from the beach, or 
even a plant or a flower or a funny stick* These objects need places 
of their own with theu- own classifying labels* Things having to do 
with electricity might be in another area: batteries, door bcUs, 
buzzers, light bulbs, sockets* Such centers increase children*s aware- 
n^ of the many kinds of objects in their environment, help them 
think of tfiese in cat^orics, and encourage them to bring things 
which enrich the classroom situation for all* 

Another situation for classifying is related to the providing of 
vocabulary resources for the children*s writing* Oiarts can be made 
for different types of words: *'Our Family," where all words relating 
to different famfly members are listed; "Pets"; "Wild Animals"; 
"Things We Do," which includes action verbs* As children need 
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or think of other words, they are added to the a{^ropriate chart 
These dassifying experiences extend children's vocabularies as weli 
as increase their awareness that there are different types of words 
for different puiposes* Of course, all collections pro>dde very useful 
bases for varied verbal interchange as well as inspiration for 
authorship* 
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Chapter 6 



SUMMARY 

ooM MumCATiVE wofttD into which the child is bom is com- 
^ plex and exddng and holds tremendous potential for the 
development of rich language and stimulating thought From the 
very bqpuining, the infant is exposed to many and varied symbols 
of oxnmunication* As his awareness of these increases, concepts 
begin to develop* C!oncq)ts are unique to each individual and lesiilt 
from his own personal reaction to the surrounding stimuli Later on, 
conmion meanings emerge and serve as the basb for communicating 
with others* 

Parents and educators can help the young child organize 
conmiunicative world by providing experiences that are concrete 
and conunensurate with his understandbg* Adults can help a child 
to devdop critical thinking through encouraging him to become 
more aware of his observations and to verbalize his interpretations 
of the world around him* 

Home and classroom experiences should be plarmed so that, 
through listening and speaking the child will extend his concepts, 
ideas, ai^d speech patterns* Thus he will deepen his ability to under^ 
stand othen and to express his own ideas and thoughts* 

Creative language expressbn is the foundation from which the 
child moves into the r^dm of meaningful written symbols* Crea- 
tivity in language means that the child's ideas are not manipulated 
into structured printed symbols that do not reflect the child's verbal 
offerings* The child's ideas ought not to be hewn to conform to 
artifidal and imrealistic textbook presentations which are often 
stilted and unlifelike in their patterns* 

The child devek^ a more precise form of conmiunication both 
oral and written through sharing his ideas with his peer group* 
Independence in written expression develops through a stimulating 
classroom enviroim&ent with many concrete materials to which the 
child can refer for his own uses* The teacher's function is to increase 
the child's awareness of these materials and to encourage him to 
make use of them* 
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Parents can encourage growth by valuing the th:ld*s eariy effutts, 
by encouraging him to process his ideas, by feeding his curiosity, and 
by showing interest in his verbalisms about written and 'hited 
symbob In hH environment 

When creative oral and written expresnon is encouraged, decxnon- 
making becomes part and parcel of the activity, Selec^ons must be 
made to accomfdish his purposes, to organize logicaVy, and to 
express ideas more precisely7 Most important of all, in making 
selections he learns to experiment creatively with words and [dirases 
to produce the desired dTect* This is' the very heart of the procer» 
of critical thinking* 
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